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"My Lord, | 


«1 


be bee to me, when I had the Honour to wait 
at R-——d4, viz. The Ex- 


in his Bibliothegue Choihe.” And ſince your 


Lordſhip is pleas d at my Judgment + i, 
tho I have ſeen few 


extremely injur prof original Authors, yet this, 


anſwers m Expeftation from a Man 
Ur —— Ine Abilityr. „ 


Tour Lordſbip perhaps\ will ſmile, when I rell. 


Jon, that I think this Account in French, tho of 


as Engliſh Book, ought ro be triinflated back again 


Extract of it by any Engliſh Hand, unleſs the 
Ai bor himſelf would undertake it ; 3 and I believe 
ena be prevail d upon to conſider the * * 
ments, when they ſee em in a leſs compaſs, who 
will not, thro rd Prejudice they have conceivd 
agarnſt the Book it ſelf, be otherwiſe rightly p- 


to tranſlate u, whe cou dd have taken much plea- 
n A 2 3 Jure 


HAVE 3 ie 25 


1 ef ne Righes ef the Cin 
Church, as 5r i publiſh'd by Monſieur Le Clere, 


s which have not © 


J muſt 25 has given me much Saiisfattion, and 


into Engliſh: For d. 2. expett ro ſee better 


prix d of em. I have therefore deſir'd a Friend 


SSR, + 30 

fure in doing it my ſelf, if I bad been favour'd 
with an opportunity. It will, I believe, be ſome 
Satisfaction to the Publick, to ſee the Fudgment 
MA Learned and Ingenious Foreigner concerning 


this Piece, which has found both the greateſt Re- 


ception, and the moſt violent Oppoſition, of any Book 
we have had printed among us for many years. 
For tho nothing is plainer, than that the Au- 
thor's Deſign is not to deprive the Clergy of any juſt 
Powers which belong to them, but only to make em 
ſenſible by what Title they hold, yet they have taken 
the Alarm, as if their Altars were quite pull d 
| down, and their Churches deſtroyd. The Cry is 
1g pro Aris & Focis, and the Book is arraign'd 
. Sedition, Rebellion, Blaſphemy, and what not? 
And the great Provocat ion is, its oppoſing that 
Source of Abſurditys and endleſs Confuſion, Vit. 
the Notion of two Independent Powers in the Go- 
vernment. But what's more ſtrange is, that 4 
Proſecution ſhowd be Jet on. foot againſt a Book, 
. whoſe whole Strength is employ d in the Defence of 
our Conſtitution ;"\ and that the Laws ſhould be ap- 
peal'd to againſt a Writer, who has with the greateſt 
Learning and Clearneſs aſſerted *em. 
Tt us certain, that a great many People have 
taten up a moſt terrible Opinion of that Book 


pon truſt, and without having perhaps read a 


Hage in it. And this was, I ſuppoſe, the Caſe 
of thetruſty Zealots at Hicks's Hall, who knowing 
very little of the matter, were yet unwilling to 
haue regourſe to their old honeſt Verdict of 
Ignoramus; but thought fit, upon the angry 
Complaint, and partial n of a certain 
| Clergy-man, to preſent the Author, Printer, and 
_ Publiſher of the ſaid Book. I might ſuppoſe your 


; Lordſhip has ſeen the Letter printed lately on that 
_ occaſion, in which the Paſſages, as they are in the 


Book 


1 3 1 3 a . Gai a» 


» 
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Book it ſelf, and as they are recited inthe Pres 
| Jentment, are ſet againſt one another, to enable the 
Reader 72 of the Honeſty of the Report, and 


of the Fu 


ice of the conſequent Proceedings. But 
iſt your more important Engagements, 


that Paper may not have come to your Hands, 1 
will take leave to ſend you two Paſſages out of it, 
as a Specimen of the whole. | 


In the Preſentment. 


Book, 4915.0 *Tis | 


grand Miſtake to 
ſuppoſe the Magiſ- 


trate's Power extends 


to indifferent Things. 
Men have Li as 
they 


Clubs, Companies, or 
Meetings they 


Magiſtrate cannat hin- 
der, without manifeſt 
Injuſtice. 


ley pleaſe, and a 
Right to form what 


think f 
fit, either for Buſineſs 
or Pleaſure; which the 


In the Book. 
Book, pag. 15.7] Tis 


4 grand Miſtake, to ſup» » 


poſe the Magiſtrate's 
Power extends. to indif- 
ferent Things; for then 
he might deprive Men 
of all Liberty, and ren- 
der his Power inſupport- 
able, in hindring them 
om managing their pri- 
vate and Family Con- 
cerns, 4s they pleaſe; 
which they have not only 
4 Right to do, but to 


ferm what Clubs, Com- 


panies, or Meetings they 


think fit, either for Buſineſs or Pleaſure, which 
the Magiſtrate, as long as the Publick ſuſtains 
no Damage, cannot hinder, without mani feſt In- 
Juſtice, and acting contrary to the main End for 
which he was intruſted with Power, the Preſerva- 


tion of Mens Liberties in all ſuch Thi 


s as could 


be done without Detriment to the Public. 


Book, pag. 118.0 


Prieſts no more than 


Spiritual Make-baits, 
b / Bare- 


Book, pag; 118.0 
And if the Heathen 
| tell 


* 


(vi) 
Bareters, Beautefeus, tell us, under the Power 

d Incendiaries; and ' of Sater, 7 ſhould bo 
who make Churches glad to ſee how they «- 
Terve to worſe Purpo- void this Conſequence o 
ſes thanBear-gardens. Nature's not being 1 
3 much perverted then, as 

ce, under the Government of certain Prieſts, 
who are no better than Spiritual Makebaits, Bare- 
ters, Beautefeus, and Incendiaries; and who make 
their Churches ſerve to worſe Purpoſes than Bear- 
Gardens, where Beaſts are only the Combatants; 
but here Chriſtians are hallo d on to worry and 
Revonur one another, and all in Defiance of the Scri 
tures, which teach the forgiving even of t 
greateſt Injuries, while they require People to treat 
thoſe who have not done em the leaſt Injury, after 
the moſt barbarous manner. 7 


m wou'd ack an indifferent Fudg, whether 
any thing can be more impudent or notoriouſly diſ- 
honeſt than this manner of Citation? But tis 
Plain, that without ity the Sollicitor of this Pre- 
ſentment could not have carry d on his Deſign ; 
and I cannot but make one Remark on the laſt of 
theſe Paſſages, which is, that the Proſecutor him- 
ſelf has prov'd by it, the Truth of the very Aſſer- 
tion he arraigns, viz. that there are certain 
Prieſts who are Beautefeus and Incendiaries; 
and tis to be fear d, would be fo in 4 literal 
ſenſe too, 4 they might be ſo happy as to revive 
tltheir old de comburendo Statrute. At leaſt it 
may be ſaid, that this manner of Proſecution ex- 
tremely 7 9 75 the Proceedings of the holy Bre- 

' thren of the Inquiſition, who, when they would de- 


liver aWretch to be deſtroy'd by the ſecular Power, 
firſt dreſs him up for his Execution in a painted 

Coat of Flames, to make him appear as devilijh 
I 5 | 5 


(vii) | 
4 poſſible td the ſtaring Aultitude. I maid fain 
imperfectiũ, and leaving out what one pleaſes, 
were to he turn d upon The Party, what there is of 
Al their moſt abhor'd Dottrines, which" ane-might 
not con vict em of aſſerting ? 1 nend undertake 
by' this Art, 4s bard as it may ſeem; ru prove 
out of their own Writing j that A 55 an . 
vow d Enemy to the Lower- Houſe of Conwication ; 
that H n Admirer of the yrefens. Set of 
Biſhops; that the Rebrarſer is 4 Champiom for the 
SLIT: 
any thing} that S-——=L,\ that | Capt ain-Gener af 
Age che, meant not hing ly bis Bloody — 
ner, but to mage a Chriſtian War in Defrnce of 
Aodrrat iam. NE Wh TRL 280 Ia Bb. t ITE 
 ThePartiality. of this Proſecution is imeed fo © 
notorious, that tho o Laws for every Man's 
Safety ordain, that he be tryd by a Fury of his 
own Co and Neighbourhood ;, yet the Authar 
of the Rights might expect a much juſt er Treat 
mem in appealing ta Foreigner 


4 who are di ſinte 

reſted Fullgei in the Matter. And for Mr. Le 
Clerc in particular, hie hat always expreſs'd 
foo: juſt an Eſteem of the Church of England, 

ro be fuſpetted as byaſs'd. in favour of 'a' Hook, 

which cou d with any reaſon be concluded ta appoſe 

the true Intereſt and Conſtitution of it. It will 

be eaſy to judg, even by the Extratt, whether the 
Aka: Cre and Arguments are good; for ſome 

Truths are pos d only becauſe deliver d with too 

much Freedom and tis not of ſuch Conſequence 

to know, whether the Writer of that Book has 
reaped his Subject in the moſt proper manner, a 
to know, whether his Reaſonings are not in them- | 


- 1 : \, 
* * „ 


ſelves of too great a Force to be overthrown by the = 


Efforts of an enrag'd Party. - i 
25 1 | But 


or 


But 4s. it is the common Vice of Maulind, to 
be extravagantly deſirous of more Power than they 
are always willing to exerciſe for the Good of their 
Fellom- Creatures; ſo the Clergy are not free from 
this Contagion: and therefore they have upon 
occaſions endeavour d to intereſt Heaven it ſelf in 
their Quarrels, tho the Queſtion has been only upon 
Temporalitys. Thus the Adherents to Arbitrary 
Power have by a like Stratagem repreſented the 
| Patrons of Liberty as Levellers, Commonmwealths- 
Men, and Enemys to the Prince's Prerogative. 
Aſter all, if the Book of the Rights were ever 
fo formidable, the Clergy need not be apprehenſove 
of any ill Conſequence, if they won d but be content 
with that | ſort of true Greatneſs which beſt becomes 
them; and if their Ambition rather turn d to rule 
over Men by the eminent Diſtinctions of their 
Learning, Piery, and good Example, than by their 
* Secular Power. This, your Lordſhip knows, is 
agreeable to the Fudgment of one of the beſt of 
them, that has written an the very Caſe, I mean 
the ever-memorable Mr. Hales of Eaton; I refer 
to his Tract of the Power of the Keys for the 
Paſſage, which our high-flying Clergy may read 
with Bluſhes. And I will: not now detain your 
Lordſhip any longer, when I have aſſur d you, that 
p C. | BENS 20 3 n e 


Jam, & 


Mr. LE CLER Cs 
Extract and udg- 
ment on the Rights 
2of the Chril Han 
Church, . 


Tri ſl ed from his Bib eee 
0 Choiſie ie, Tom. 1 
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his Book, we fa has ben e 
ject of much Diſcourſe in England; nor 
is it at all ſurprizing that it ſhould, 
ſince the Author attacks with all his 


might the Pretenſions of ſuch as are 
ara High Churchmen : that is, of thoſe who exalt 
the Biſhops Rights ſo far as to make them Indepen- 
dent, in Eccleſiaſtical Affairs, of Prince and People; 
and who conſtrue all that has been done to prevent 
25 Laity's Dependance on Biſhops, whether in 
England, or on this fide the Water, as Lay- 
Uſurpation, and againſt 13 Right. Nay, _ 


(2) 
Gentlemen carry it ſo far as to damn all, at leaſt 
don't allow them to be fav'd without a Miracle, 
and the extraordinary Grace of God, who do-not 
live under Epiſcopal Government, and who receive 
not the Sacraments from Prieſts Epiſcopally or- 
dain d. Perſons of ſuch high Pretenſions are, for 
the moſt part, very ſenſible, when they are any 
ways, tho ne er fo lightly, touch d; while yet they 
themſelves infiſt, That others ſhould patiently take, 
as it were for Goſpel, what the New Teſtament 
fays nothing of, as even the chief of that. Party 
own. They complain notwithſtanding, as if all 
was ruin d, except their Principles be admitted; tho 
in other reſpects the indiſputable Doctrine of the 
Apoſtles be inviolably preſerv d. But in truth theſe 
are not the Sentiments of the Church of England, 
which is too much enlighten d, and too wile, to 
carry things to ſuch upto wi ; and which has 
all along ſhewn by her Conduct, from the time of 
the Reformation, that ſhe meant to depend in divers 
reſpects on the Sovereign Authority of King and 
Parliament: And which pretends. not, that they 
who live under another Government, are for that 
only in danger of Damnation. 

For my own part, tho J am perſuaded that Epiſ- 
copal Government, without Tyranny, is the beſt, 
as Experience ſhews, when it can be, or is once, 
 eſtabliſh'd; yet I ſee no reaſon to damn thoſe 
Proteſtants, who live where it is not, nor can be, 
eltabliſh'd without great Diſorders and Troubles 
in the State; eſpecially when tis confeſs d, as tis 
by ſome of theſe Gentlemen, that there is no Com- 
mand for it in the New Teſtament. 7 

I don't mean to take any part in the particular 
Diſpates, which the Learned in England have a- 
mong themſelves about the Independent Power of 
Biſhops; and much leſs to reflect in any ſort on the 
Church of England, which I reſpect and honour, 
as the moſt Illuſtrious of all the Proteſtant Char- 
ches; Which abounds with Learned Men, and a 
' Multitude of Books full of good Senſe, uu 


„FFFͥVV 
and Piety. This is a Juſtice I have always paid 
her with pleaſure, and that without any Intereſt 
engaging me thereto. But I am perſuaded, that 
the Wiſe and Moderate of that Church can have 
no Apprehenſions of the Church's Danger, that 
ſuch a Book as this is ſuffer d to appear in publick. 
1 believe the Author, as himſelf ſays, had no de- 
ſign againſt the preſent Eſtabliſhment, which he 
approves ; but only againſt ſome exceiſive Preten- 
| and thoſe contrary withal to the Laws of 
England, and to the Authority of King and Parlia- 
ment. As I know him not, nor have any concert 
with: him, I have no particular Intereſt to defend 
him; nor do I undertake it. | ; 
II it be thought, that in certain Paſſages he has 
carry'd things too far, there needs no more than 
to reſute him calmly: with Scriptare and Reaſon, 
which he employs, the - beſt he can, to 
his own Opinions. The Egli Nation has too 
much Light and good Senſe to be abus d by falſe 
Reaſonings, eſpecially when tis lawful, as at pre- 
ſent, to oppoſe them with better. Truth, I be- 
lieve, never runs any riſque among an enlighten'd 
People, but when tis not permitted to be ſpoken; 
nor has it any thing to fear from Lyes, if ſuffer d 
to encounter them on equal terms: So that they, 
who think they have Truth on their ſide, have 
nothing to fear from Books, ſo long as they may 
write, and publiſh others to defend hjͥer. 
Ibis here is too full of Matter for me to offer 
at giving an exact Abſtract of it; and they, who 
- underſtand Engliſh, will do well to read the Ori- 
ginal. They have ſearce ever read a Book ſo ſtrong, 
-and- ſo ſupported, in favour of thoſe Principles, 
which Proteſtants on this fide the Water com- 
. monly hold. I'll only give an Abridgment of the 
Introduction, which contains the general Principles 
of the Work; and obſerve in groſs what each Chap- 
ter and the Preface contains. See here then the 


- ſhort of the Introduction. 
12510 B 2 The 


| THF. 
The greateſt part of the Ills attending Civil So; 
cietys proceed, according to this Author, only 
from the Abuſe of Power in thoſe who preſide; 
and that either in extending it to things which 
never were, or that could never regularly be com- 
mitted to their charge; or elſe in applying it to 
things, tho in truth within their Sphere, yet after 
a' manner oppoſite to the End for which : thoſe 
Powers were eſtabliſh'd. But beſides the Ills com- 
mon to all Civil Societys, ſuch as are Chriſtian 
have ſome peculiar to themſelves: Which ariſeth 
Hence, That ſome among theſe would eſtabliſh: two 
Independent Powers, the one Civil, the other Ec- 
cleſiaſtical, in the ſame Society. - +: 1 
Ibis Doctrine has occaſion d a thouſand Diſtur- 
bances, not only between Princes and Prieſts, but 
alſo among Eccleſiaſticks themſelves, as Hiſtory 
teacheth us, and we ſee at this dax. 
*The Deſign of this Diſcourſe is to ſhew, Firſt, 
Ho far the Sovereign Power extends, and in what 
reſpects Men are ſtill in the Liberty of the State 
of Nature, and depend on God only and their 
.own Conſciences. - Secondly, To examine by what 
| Proofs, drawn from Reaſon and Scripture, ſome 
would pretend to eftabliſh an Independent Power 
I the Ulery: cnn 8 381 
1. It will be allow'd, That the Scripture neither 
enlarges nor reſtrains any Power of the Gover- 
nours of Mankind, and that God has not divided 
the Earth among certain Governments, or to cer- 
tain Familys, whom he has commiſſion d to govern 
the Whole or any Part; and by conſequence the 
Power of Sovereigns-comes not immediately from 
God, bat from the People. So that to know the 
Extent of Sovereign Juriſdiction, tis neceſſary to 
know what Power Men have over one another, and 
cover themſelves; becauſe they cannot give what 
"themſelves Kaye not. 
It is plain, that Creatures of the ſame Kind, 
and created to the ſame Advantages, are originally 
equal. No one by Nature has more Power over 
r e * " le . another, 


_ CI} 
another, than that other has over him. Tis never- - 
theleſs true, that Infants are not in a State of pn 
Equality ; for till they attain the Uſe of Reaſon, 


tis neceſſary they be govern'd by that of their 


Parents : yet theſe very ſame Parents, if they loſe 
the Uſe of their own, ought no leis to be go- 
vern'd by the Reaſon of their Children, when come 
to Age of Diſcretion, So that the ſame Reaſon, 
which ſets a Father free, operates alike in the Son 


Who then has, within the Bounds of the Law of 


Nature, as extenſive a Liberty as his Father, to 
order himſelf and Actions, as he ſees fit. And he 
onght to-uſe it thus, if for no other reaſon, yet 
for this, becauſe he naturally loves himſelf, and 


conlequently prefers his own Good to any other 


Perſon's; which alſo is a Right, of which be can't 
diveſt himſelf : and being thus oblig'd to preſerve 
his own Life and Perſon, and endeavour to ſubſiſt 


as happily. as Nature permits, be can neither give 


his Father, nor any other whatſoever, an abſolute 


Power over his Life, or what is neceſſary to pre- 


ſerve it. | | , | 
But the Defenders of Arbitrary Power pretend, 
That Men are ſo far from a State of Equality, ar 


Liberty, that they are born their Father's Slaves, 
and that theſe have an abſolute Power over their 


Lives : And that Monarchy, being founded on this 


Model, is altogether Arbitrary. But on the con- 
trary, a Father is ſo far from acquiring any ſuch 
Right over his Child by being the Inſtrument of 


his Birth, that he is more oblig'd than any other 
whatſoever, to take care of and preſerve. it. 


There is nothing in the State of Nature, which 


£ 


can give him the Property of the Child's Life 8 
(whom he ought to conſider as God's Creature, 
not his own) but what may give him the ſame 


Power over another Man, nay to another Man, 
and even to his own Child, the ſame Power over 


him. If a Child, having attain d the Age of Diſ- 


E 
* 


Ft continues with his Father, he ought to 
ode y 
3 


bm as th Chief of the ns * C 
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Child has further expectations from his Father, he 
6vught moreover to obey him, from a prudent Con- 
 fideratjon, in every thing that will not occafion him 
more hurt, than the Advantage he expects from his 
Father would over-ballance. But theſe Conſidera- 
tions ſet aſide, all that a Child owes its Parents is 
Reſpect, Acknowledgment, and Aſſiſtance in cafe 
of need; and if this he all that it owes its Mother, 
and thoſe who have foſter'd it, ſuppoſing it expoſed, 
What Pretence can the F ather have to an Abſolute 
Power over it? If he had receivd ſuch Power by 
the Law of Nature, he could no more be diveſted 
of it, than of the Honour and Reſpect which the 
fame Law gives him; ſo that he cannot thence de- 
rive any but Paternal Government. Beſides, as 
Fathers only would thus be capable of having Sub- 
es, none could have any other Subjects than 
hoſe they had brought into the World, and after 
their Death even theſe would become free: becauſe 
this Power being inherent in the Perſon, the Father 
could no more diſpoſe of it to any other by Will, 


than of his own Relation as Father ; and by conſe- 


quence his Children would remain in the State of 
Nature, until they quitted it by mutual Conſent. 
It is certain, they are naturally free, and have no 
Power one over another, that is not reciprocal, 
except they loſe their Equality in forming toge- 
ther,” by their own Conſent, a Body Politick ; 
_ which cannot be but by conſigning to the major 
Part; the Power to do what they fee fit for the So- 
ciety it ſelf, This Power muſt at firſt beplac'd by 
Canſent, either expreſs or tacit, in the majority of 
the Members, who, when the greater Multitude 
_ do's not hinder, retain it themſelves, or elſe commit 

it to ſome one, who acting as their Repreſentative, 
ought to be obey'd as long as he PINA 
to the End for which he was eftabliſh'd ;/yer who, 
when he acts contrary-to that End, in the judgment 
of thoſe who deputed him for that purpoſe, do's in 
ſome ſort make that Power naturally, as it were, 


revert to the People. When a Government is once 


. . A Aba. Mo md woes e A cod os OA tin alk 
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founded by: Conſent of the intereſted Parties, it ſub- 
ſiſts on the ſame foot; becauſe the Power of the firſt 
Governors being dead with them, the Laws preſerve 
their Authority by means of thoſe who come after ; 
they being preſum'd to approve of them till they 
declare the contrary, 'otherwiſe Laws could not be 


repeal'd nor chang d but by thoſe who made them. 


Moreover, as Laws derive their Authority from the 
reſent Government, ſo the Government owes the 
ower of enforcing their Obſervation, not to any 

Agreement of paſt Ages, but to the Conſent of the 

preſent Generation, which they ſufficiently. expreſs 

in deſiring to be protected by the Government 
in their Perſons, Liberties and Eſtates, and alſo 

1 agreeing to what is neceſſary to attain this 


This is the only way that moſt People have taken 
to ſhew to every Generation, that they approve the 
Government; and tis this which makes every one 

ſubject to the Government under which he lives. 80 
that all Governments, as well the Preſent as Paſt, 


have no other Foundation than the Conſent of the - + 


Partys intereſted, either expreſs d or imply d, either 
aſſembl'd together, or apart. E 
It is of no-weight to object, That a Government 
by Conſent cannot N exected, ſiuce tis not 
to be preſum d, that all the Members of a Society 
ſhould inſtantly aſſemble to give it: becauſe tho 
few do immediately agree to have ane only Sove- 
reign Power, it ſufficeth, that the reſt do recognize 
by their Behaviour an Authority ſo advantageous to 
them. There's no Reaſon to deny Peoples coming 
at firſt out of the State of Nature, in the ſame 
manner as they have done ſince. They who make 
the foregoing Objection, may in like manner prove, 
that Languages are not of human Inſtitution ; be- 
cauſe that Words having naturally no ſignification, 
we cannot imagine that all who ſpake the ſame 


Tongue, could aſſemble together to fix by common 
Conſent certain Ideas to certain Sounds. Neverthe- 
leſs this depends not only upon the Conſent of _ 
1 | | FL Who 
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who firſt ſpake one certain Language, but alſo on 
thoſe who uſe it afterwards: For none can make any 
Alteration or Addition, without the expreſs or tacit 
Conſent of thoſe who ſpeak it. They who ſay that 
almoſt all the preſent Govyernments owe their Riſe 
to Conqueſt, and not to the Peoples Conſent, attri- 
bute a ſtrange Virtue'to the deſolating of Provin- 
ces; to the ruining of Citys, and to the ill Treat- 
ment that People undergo from their Conquerors ; 
fince this not- only abſolves People from the Obe- 
dience they ow'd their former Governors, who en- 
deavour'd to preſerve them from theſe Evils, but al- 
renders them, and their Poſterity, Slaves to the 
Conquerors. But if this is abſurd, as without doubt 
it is, the Conqueror's Right muſt be acknowledged 
to be founded on the Conſent of thoſe, who being 
abandon'd by their Governors, becauſe no longer a- 
ble to protect them, repoſſeſs the Rights of Nature, 
and are at · liberty to ſubmit themſelves to the Con- 
queror, who promiſeth them Protection: Tis on 
this foot that Frontier Towns often change their 
Maſters more than once in a Campagn, and ſwear 
Allegiance to them. Ir's evident, that all Nations, 
whole Original we know, without excepting ſo 
much as the Jews, have form d their Bodys Politick 
by conſent of the intereſted Parties: and it is fur- 
ther certain, that the Changes which have ſince 
been in theſe Governments, ſubſiſt on the ſame Ba- 
ſis; and by conſequence, if all Governments were 
founded each after the ſame manner they have been 
ſince changed, there's no one in being, which 
has more Power over the People, than the People 
could give. N $24 
Men having no Power aver their own Lives and 
Members, which Nature forbids them to neglect; 
the Authority of Government ariſes not from hence, 
That People have given an Abſolute Power of Lite 
and Member, but from the natural Right every 
one has to preſerve himſelf, and to prefer his own 
Good toany other Perſon's. A 


God 
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Soc, in giving, Man this one innate Principle, 
inſeparable from his Nature (i. e. to ſeek his own _ 
- Happineſs, - and , endeavour to live as conveniently 
as Nature permits) has given him Right, or ra- 
ther has enjoin d it as his Duty, to do all that is 
proper to attain this End. This includes not only 
a Right to ſeek Reparation for an Injury recent 
but alſo to puniſh the Perſon. who did- it; an 
this in proſpe& of preventing the like for the time 
to come. Men's mutual Security, as well as the 
Bonds of Nature, obliging them to aſſiſt one ano- 
ther, they have Right to take proper Meaſures to 
ſucceed herein; ſach as are the Agreement to be go- 
vern d conformably to certainLa ws known and ſtated, 
to eſtabliſh a_ certain Sovereign Authority for de- 
termining their Differences according to thoſe Laws; 
and to aſſiſt with all their Force in every thing, 
that relates to their common Defence and Safety. 
So that the Power, which belongs to each Indi- 
vidual in the State of Nature, upon their Renun- 
ciation, is veſted in the Magiſtrate, whoſe Right of 
puniſhing can extend no further, than that Right 
id in the State of Nature, wherein every one 
was oblig'd to do all he could for preſerving the 
Life and Liberty, the Members and Goods of o- 
thers, while bis own are not in danger. Govern- 
ment is ſo far from diſcharging Men from this 
Cons at its chief End is to protect them 
in all their Acts not prejudicial to others: Aud 
conſequently in matters of this kind, Men are 
| ſtill in the ate of Liberty and of Nature. 80 
that no Conſent or Aſſociation, which Men make 
with one another, is what puts them out of the 
State of Nature; but this Political Union, by 
which they ingage themſelves to a reciprocal. De- 
fence, . and to alliſt the Magiſtrate in puniſhing 
thoſe Offences, which the Publick Good permits 
not to go unpuniſh'd, Whereby it appears, that 
the State of Nature is of greater extent than is 
commonly thought; fince not only all Nations con- 
Lnue in that State. with 1 to one another, and 
| ever 
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every private Perſon of the ſame Society, when the 
Danger is too ſudden to allow recourſe to the Ma- 
giſtrate: but all Men are likewiſe ſo born, and ſo 
continue, with reipe& to all, things they can do 
without prejudice to others. 
2. The other Point to be examin'd into, is what 
Power this gives the Magiſtrate in matters of Re- 
ligion. No body-can doubt his being fully autho- 
riz'd to puniſh what 1s evil and vicious, or contrar 
to Morality, and to reward what is good an 
virtuous. If he has Right to puniſh thoſe who in- 
jure one fingle Perſon, he has no leſs Right, with- 
out doubt, to puniſh thoſe Who annoy the whole 
Society 5 whether in denying God's Exiſtence, or 
that be intermeddles with the Government of Man- 
Kind, in order to reward ſuch as endeavour the 
Publick Good, and to puniſh thoſe who oppoſe it. 
Such a one ought to be look'd on as a common 
Enemy, ſince he undermines the Foundation where- 
on their Safety and. Happineſs are chiefly built. 
Such a one might be puniſh'd by every body in 
the State of Nature; conſequently, the Magiſtrate 
ſhould have a Right to puniſh not only all ſuch 
as deny the Exiſtence of a Deity, but. alſo ſuch as 
render his Being uſeleſs, in denying bis Provi- 
| dence, or refuting him Worſhip, or that are 
guilty of formal Blaſphemy, Profaneneſs, Perjury, 
or vain Swearing. 5 f 
Religion is ſo neceſſary for the Support of hu- 
man Society, that it is impoſſible it ſhould ſubſiſt, 
as Pagans no leſs than Chriſtians - confeſs, if an in- 
viſible Power, that over-rules human Affairs, be 
not admitted, The Fear and Reverence that People 
have for ſuch a Being, proves more effectual to 
make Men diſcharge the Dutys, whereon their 
Happineis on Earth depends, than all che Paniſh- 
ments which Magiſtrates can threaten. _ Atheiſts 
themſelves can't deny this; and tis for this reaſon, 
that they ſuppoſe Religion a politick Contrivance, 
to keep Soci:tys more eafily in order. The Ac- 
counts of ſome barbarous Nations, that were "7 
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to have no Religion at all, have been contradi&ed © + 
by better Accounts; or elſe thoſe Nations form no 
Societys, and can ſcarce be rank d above Beaſts. h 
Behold here Sentiments mott true, but very Remark of 
different from Mr. Bayle's, who in his Reflections the Author 
on Comets, and in the Continuation, has afferted, of rhe B. C. 
That Religion is not neceffary to Society, and 
that a Commonwealth of Atheiſts might as well 
fabfiſt, as the very beſt among the antient Pa- 
ns, I'll not here ſtand to confute this Opinion, 
Which probably none are like to take up with 
and of which, by the Bleffing of God, we ſhafl 
never ſee an Example: But it requires a great 
degree of Charity to believe it is with a good 
Intention, that he labours all he can to exte- 
nuate the Hatred which the World conceives to 
Atheiſts, tho he knows that no body approves it. 
If any of his Adverfarys had dar'd to advance 
any thing like this, he would not have ſpar d to 
draw the odions Conſequences, that would 125 
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follow d from it; and if others do not treat him 
* after the ſame manner, he is beholden to the 
Temper of thoſe, with whom te is concern d; 
Which ſhould make him, if he has the leaſt Pru- 
dence, forbear to be too provoking  _ 
But let us hear our Author: 5 
It appears hereby, ſays he, how abſurdly they 
reaſon, - who, to procure to themſelves an Inde- 
"pendent Power in Religious Matters, pretend who]- 
15 to exclude theſe from the Magiſtrate's Power; 
under pretence, that his Province is only to take care 
of the Good of the Civil Society. For he ought to 
concern himſelf in all things, which regard the - | 
Good of human Society in wor and under A 
this denomination the moſt eſſential parts of Re- 
"ligion muſt be reckon'd : which yet, thro the 
"Prevalence of Cuſtom, are made to pals for Civil 
Matters, to diſtinguiſh them from ſuch others as 
ſome call Religious. | 
Men having, for the moſt part, mix'd with 
their Religion certain Pay purely 3 
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and a certain Form of ſerving. God with ſtated 
Ceremonys, and other indifferent Matters; and 
being ſo divided among themſelves, that there is 
ſcarce any Nation, which is not hereby diſtin- 
1 45 from others, as well as by its Situation: 
he Queſtion now is, Whether the Magiſtrate has 
any Power in this particular; which cannot be re- 
ſoly'd, but by examining, Whether in the State of 
Nature Men have any reciprocal Power over their 
„ BOISE io a. C- 
Nothing can be . ckarer than this, which is. 
more than to ſay, That all being under an indif- 
TE penſable Obligation to ſerve God, in the manner 
8 they judg moſt agreeable to his Will, and to = 
low. the Dictates of their own . Conſciences in a 
things which concern Religion; no one can give 
another the Right of judging for himſelf : For hexe- 
by his Religion + weuld depend abſolutely on that 
4 other, who might oblige him to act againſt his 
Conſcience, and againſt what he believes forbidden. 
But as no body has ſuch a Power over bimſelf, 
whereby (ſuppoſing him Fool enough to pretend it) 
he could authorize the Magiſtrate to uſe him ill on 
account of his not ſerving God in that manner, 
' which the Magiſtrate thinks conformable to the 
Divine Will; fo he can leſs give the Magiſtrate 
this Power over another: For no body wrongs 
bis - Neighbour in ſerving God according to his 
own Conſcience, or in believing, or profeſſing to 
1 4 concerning ſpeculative Points, what he 
"thinks right... And the only thing, that gives any 
one Right, in the State of Nature, to puniſh ano- 
ther, is the Wrong ſuffer d from him. Further, 
1 it may be ſaid, That whoever in this State of Na- 
ture ſhould attempt ſo abſurd a thing as this, or en- 
diͤeavour to engage others thereto, might juſtly be 
0 treated as a common Enemy to the Liberty of 
Mankind; and conſequently, they Who aſſiſt ' the 
preſent Powers in perſecuting for Religion, and 
in taking away any one's Life, Liberty, or Goods, 
upon this pretext, are guilty of as great a Crime, as 
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if they acted that Part themſelves : The Reafori 
whereof is, becauſe, with reſpect to ſuch Matters, 
Men are ſtill in the State of Nature, and without 
any Repreſentative Power to determine for them 
what they ſhould believe or profeſs. Not is it 

_ Poſſible, that Men ſhonld: fubje& themſelves to any 
Government, but with the View of being protected 
in ſo eſſential a Duty, as is the ſerving, God ac- 
cording to Conſcience, as well as in any other 
| E , rat ay word 

Iis a great miſtake to imagine, that the Ma- 
iſtrate's Power extends to a Right of puniſhing 

r indifferent Things;: For if ſo, he might take 
away all ſort of Liberty, and render himſelf in- 
tolerable, by hindring every one frotn, managing 
their own private Concerns, as they ſee fit; where- 
as all have a Right not-.only thereto, but alſo to 
form Societys as they pleaſe, for the ordering their 
own Concerns, or for their Pleaſure; and no 
re can with Juſtice obſtruct it, as long as the 

Fublick receives no prejudice thereby, If the Ma- 

41815 hinders any body from acting thus, he ma- 

nifeſtly perverts the End, for which his Power 

was committed to bim, witch is the Preſervation 
of every one's Liberty in all things, ſo long as they, 
Frans. rich piers. And, for this reaſon, the Ma- 
giſtrate's Power, the Extent whereof is regulated 
by the End, which People propoſe in forming a 
Society, or any certain Government: For this 
Reaſon, 1 ſay, this Power extends not to things 
indifferent; but only to thoſe, wherein the Public 
is intereſted, And I rank in this number the De- 
termination of all thoſe things, which the good of 
the Society permits not to be left in Uncertainty. 
So that tho Conſcience, was not concern d in the 
Way and Manner of worſhipping God; yet the 
"Magiſtrate has no Right to deprive Men of their 
liberty in this reſpect, but is oblig'd to protect 
them in that Form of Worſhip, which tbhemſelves 
chuſe, as well as in all other indifferent Mat- 
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Bat becauſe the Doctrine of Perſecution is, not- 
withſtanding all this, maintain'd by ſuch as have 
W's 475 only to their own By-Intereſts, and act 
with particular Views, tis fit to add ſomething 
hereunto. It is contrary to the Honour of God? 
and alſo to the Good of Mankind, that the Power 
of Men ſhould exceed its ſtated Bounds, For 
God, who requires nothing impoſſible to Men, 
demands no more of us at preſent, than a uff 
and fincere Iuquiry after our Dutys: And provi- 
ded we afterwards demean our ſelves conformably 
to ſuch Inquiry, we ſhall never fail of his Accep- 
tance. Men ought alſo to be ſatisfy'd with us in 
this reſpet, ſince they have no Right to» annex 
Rewards and Puniſhments to things, which include 
2 M. Morality; becauſe this tends to ob- 
ſtruct Peoples performing that great Duty, of never 
embraeing a Religion without Examination. 
For it's manifeſt, that Men being made capa- 
ble of chuſing their Religion, they are diverted 
from impartially examining ſuch Opinions as have 
Rewards anne d to them, only for fear th 
ſhould be found falſe; and from carefully con 
dering thoſe which carry Puniſhments along with 
them, for fear they ſhould be found true: conſe- 
quently every one ought to beware how he annexes 
Rewards, or Puniſhments to of tage And the 
Magiſtrate ought to rreat all his Subjects alike, 
tho ever fo much differing from his own or 
others Sentiments in theſe Matters. A Conduct 
contrary hereto mult needs prejudice thoſe who 
have not yet choſe their 0 (at leaſt with 


Knowledg of its prime Cauſe) and muſt needs 
make Hy pocrites, in the moſt ſolemn Acts of Re- 
ligion, among thoſe who have already made their 
ice; and who, without theſe Obſtacles, would 
for the moſt part, haye done it with more Sin- 
CETITY. | | e 
3 There is no need to ſhew how injarious it is 
to the Deity, to embrace blindly all that is ſaid 
of it, or to ſerve it in a manner, which one _ 
Mfrs 4 
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8 it; but I maintain, That it is 
not lels contrary to the Good of human Socie- 
ty, ſince the Bonds of Conſcience being diffolv'd 
by a continual Diſſimulation, People are thereby 
diſpos d to commit all forts of Villany. When it 

oes not thus, it falls out, that they, whom the 
mmonwealth ought chiefly to protect, that is 
to ſay, Perſons of Conſcience, are expos d to ſuf- 
fer ill Uſage, or conſtrain d to take Arms to de- 
fend their natural Rights, which no human Power 
can take from them ; whence it comes to pak, | 
that Violence, which ought never to be employ'd, 
but to prevent a greater 11] than it ſelf, is upon 
this Occaſion follow'd with moſt fatal Conſe- 
quences. . js | 

To prevent theſe, the Magiſtrate may -puniſh 
thoſe who preach up Perſecution, as juſtly as be 
may puniſh all that perſuade People to commit 
Theft, or Murder, and other like Crimes: For it 
is the utmoſt Depravity of the human Mind, to 
cauſe- thoſe to ſuffer, who guide themſelves by 
the beſt Rule afforded em, in the Choice of tho 
Opinions, which appear beſt in their Judgments, 
and without which they can't be good Subjects 
either to God or Man. Perſecutors alone, un- 
mov'd by. Pity, or any other Conſiderations, 
which frequently diſarm other Criminals, conti- 
nue their Crueltys not only till they have made 
Men loſe all Senſe of Virtue, by deſtroying Con- 
ſcience, the greateſt Security which Men can 
have from one another; but alſo till they blaſ- 

heme and outrage God himſelf, by a horrid Dif 
ulation. So. that Perſecution includes all Crimes 
imaginable, in deſtroying the End of Religion, 
the Honour of God, and the Good of Mankind as 
well future as preſent : conſequently the Magi- 
ſtrate ought to puniſh all, who teach a Doctrine 
' fo pernicious ; nay, he ſhould not ſuffer any to 
| | have either Eccleſiaſtical or Civil Preferments, till 
they had expreſly renounc d it. 
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This is excellent Advice, and, being folow'd; 
would put an end to infinite Diſorders; which the 
Powers themſelves, © whoſe Intereſt it is to quell 
them, do yet viſibly encourage, in rewarding Per- 
ſecutors, either thro Weakneſs, or otherwiſe ; 
and in ſuffering the more moderate to periſh thro 
Want, or at leaſt to live and die in Obſcurity. 


The Heart of Man being fo fram'd, as all the 
World knows, that People will always follow the 


Party which bas Rewards on its fide, and .be 
aſham'd of, and abhor that which is attended 
with Miſery and Contempt; it ſhou'd not excuſe, 
that they don't actually perſecute. There onght 
to be no Favour ſhewn to thoſe who harbour 
the Principle, and promote it as much as they 
can. God will require no leſs account for the 
Evil, which People ſuffer to be done when they 
could prevent it, than for what they actually do: 
And he will equally puniſh em for not doing the 
Good which was in their power, as for that which 
might have been in their power, had they us'd their 
Endeavours. | | - 

But. it will be inquir'd here, ſays our Author, 


in caſe the Conſcience of any Man makes him 
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act fo, as the Good of the Society requires he 
ſhould be reftrain'd by Force, whether the ſa · 
cred Rights of Conſcienee bind the Magiſtrate's 
bands? It's anſwer d, Firſt, That Atheiſm, in- 
tirely deſtroying Conſcience, can't pretend to be 
tolerated, under pretext that it cannot with a 
ood Conſcience follow other People's Opinions. 
oreover, tis the Doctrine of Perſecution alone, 
that makes Men a& like Devils for the Honour - 
of God; and I ſee not, that without this Doc- 
trine any ſuch caſe can happen: But ſuppoſing it 
ſhould, the Magiſtrate may employ! his Power 
to reſtrain them from. doing miſchief ; becauſe, 
as Men in the State of Nature have Right, an 
allo are oblig'd in Conſcience, to defend them- 
ſelves againſt choſe who attack em, altho the Ag- 
grelſors pretend Conſcience, they have alſo Right 
15 4 
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to inveſt the-Magiſtrate with that Power, as well 
as with any other they devolve upon him; elſe all 
Criminals would defend themſelves by the ſame 
pretext. Not but if theſe, here ſpoken of, have 
done all they could to be better inſtructed, they 
may be innocent before God; yet this hinders not 
the Magiſtrate from diſcharging his Duty in pro- 
tecting bis Subjects: but ſtill he has no pretence 
to employ Force when no body is wrong'd, even 
when Conſcience is out of the Caſe, and mach 
leſs when Conſcience is concern'd, as appears from 
the Reaſons already given. So that the' Magiſtrate's 
Power regards only ſuch Religious Matters as are 
alſo Civil, that is, wherein the Pablick it ſelf is in- 
To go yet ſomewhat further: If any imagine, 
that the Sovereign has a Right to uſe Force to pro- 
pagate Truth within his State; it muſt be alſo ſup- 
<0 that he has the Right of judging, for his 
bjects, what is true, and that they are oblig'd 
to conform themſelves to his Deciſions. For the 
Right to puniſh People, becauſe they don't ſabmit 
thereto, neceſſarily ſuppoſes, that the Sovereign 
has a Right to judg for them, | ; 


Vet it can't be _ That the Sovereign has Remark of * 
or 


a Right to determine 


the People, what is ttue he Author 


or falſe in Matters of Religion : For then it I the B.C, 


would follow, that as often as the Sovereign 
_ his Opinion in any point of Religion; 
which very frequently happens, the People maſt 
change theirs too, or be guilty of Rebellion, and 
liable to be puniſh'd as ſuch, But none will yield 
this Conſequence : For thus an Heretical Prince 
would have Right to puniſh the Orthodox; and 
a Mahometan, or even a Pagan Prince, might 
treat Chriſtians ill, and yet they muſt not com- 
plain. There is nothing more manifeſt. And 'tis 
the fame thing, if Eccleſiaſticks are ſubſtituted in 
the Sovereign's room: For if a Synod has Right 
to judg what the People ought to believe, and 
none may refuſe to admit its Deciſions, whatever 
vid D | Opinion 
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Opinion the Synod may be of, it muſt be enter- 
tain d without examining into it. When that de- 
termines Images ought not to be worſhipped, Peo- 
ple ought to refrain; and when they determine 
the contrary, as it fell out in the Eaſt, during the 
Controverſy about Images, they muſt be worſhip- 
Ped. There is not a Society of Chriſtians now in 
being, which would avow in general, that the Sub- 
os of any State, whatever are oblig'd in Con- 
| ſrience, toſubmit themſelves entirely to the Deci- 
ſions either of their Sovereign, or of the Eccleſia 
ticks of the Country, leſt they ſhould condemn 
themſelves ; but there are divers Societys however, 
which exerciſe, as Right, what they dare not 
grant toothers, and do that themſelves, which they 
condemn in others. FR. 

As to the Queſtion, whereto our Author has 
auſwer d with a little more Warmth; there may 
an Example be given thereof in the Indian Ma- 
. whom the Voyages of Siam ſpeak of, and 
who. from a furious Zeal for Mahometiſm, ſome - 

times {lay. all that come in their Way. Theſe Peo- 
ple are to be condemn'd by God and Man; becauſe 
| they examine not whether their Zeal be well groun · 
. died or not; and becauſe they aſſume a Right over 
the Lives of others which they have not, and 
which they would not that others ſhould exerciſe 
on them. Tis manifeſt, that People have a Right 

to oppoſe with Force all of this ſort, whatever 
Principle they act by: And if it can be ſuppos d, 
that ſuch People have done all they could to exa- 
mine their Religion and Deportment; and have 
thereupon judg'd, that they ought to act in ſuch a 
manner; yet {til} People would not have leſs Right 
to defend themſelves againſt them: and if God par- 
dons them, tis as he pardons Fools and Madmen. 
The ſame Anſwer may be given, if they are ſup- 
pos d ſo ſtupid, as to be incapable of forming any 

Idea of Morality. Reaſonable People have a Right 

to guard themſelves againſt theſe, as againſt Savage 

Beafts, and God will deal with them as their 1 2 

e | wy 
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dity deſerves. 'Tis not however, that I grant one 
or other of theſe Suppoſitions: For I don't think 

e is a People living in Society, who have no 
dea of Jaſtice and Equity, and who might not be, 
condemn'd by the ſame Ideas; bat this is not a 

Place to treat of that Subject. Let us hear what 
the Author adds in his following Diſcourſe, 

There's no need, ſays he, of a greater Power 
than I have here yielded, to attain the Ends pro- 
E. by Government; ſince hereby the Magiſtrate 

a Right, when the Good of the Society re- 
quires it, to deprive any whatever, whether Laick 
or Eccleſiaſtick, of the Churchs Communion, by 
Baniſhment, Impriſonment, or Deatb. He ma i 
ſend them to Places, where there is no Exerciſe = 
the Chriſtian Religion, when the Good of the State 2 | 
requires it, and oblige them further to fight againſt 1 
ſuch as are of the ſame Religion with themſelves: | 
,which makes it appear, that the Publick Good is 
the Sovereign Law, that all Conſiderations ought to 

give way te it; and that no Eccleſiaſtick can be 
independent of the Magiſtrate. So that there can- 
not be two Independent Authoritys in the ſame So- 
ciety. And further, the Magiſtrate has a Power 
oyer Men affembled for the Worſhip of God, as 
well as for any other Purpoſe. The Supreme Au- 
thority, far from having a Right to treat- People 
ill, is oblig'd to A. them againſt all the Ill that 
is offer d them, fo long as they do nothing preju- 
dicial to the Civil Society; but more eſpecially, if 
their Aſſemblys tend to promote the publick Good, 
as theirs do who meet to ſerve God according to 
their Conſciences. 55 # 
It may be ſaid, moreover, in ſome reſpect, That 
the Magiſtrate's Power is greater with reference to 
the Church, than to other Societys : Becauſe no 
more is requir'd of theſe, than that they maintain 
no Principle contrary to the Common Good z but in 
the Church, Care ſhould be taken, that ſuch Princi- 
ples be taught as tend to the Welfare of the State; 
and for that end; that Miniſters be eſtabliſh'd for 
1 ; D 2 = inſtructing 
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inſtructing People pablickly to avoid every thin; 
which the Magiſtrate has right to reſtrain by 285 
and to do every thing which the Good of the Society 
requires, and deſerves reward: For this laſt Power 
is leſs than that of puniſhing and rewarding, and 
tends to the ſame end. Nothing is more abſurd, than 
to deprive the Magiſtrate of the right to authorize 
N Perſons to admoniſh him of the Duty he owes 
is Subjects, and his Subjects of their Duty to him, and 
to ſupport their Remonſtrances by the Reaſons and 
Motives on which theſe Duties are founded. Nothing 
can hinder him from laying theſe Charges on Perſons, 
who have otherwiſe no fort of Juriſdiction in mat- 
ters of this nature : And as the Magiſtrate may e- 
ſtabliſh Miniſters for this purpoſe, ſo he may diſ- 
charge or ſilence them, if they perform not their 
Duty, or demean themſelves contrary to the end 

for which they were eſtabliſh'd. ih 

* The Au- Tf Miniſters acquire more * Riches than conſiſt with 
thor here the Intereſt of the State (as it may fall out) the Ma- 
2 3 giſtrate has a right to redreſs this Abuſe. The reaſon 
7 is, that Men entring into Political Societies, neceſ- 
ments. and farily ſubject their Eſtates to ſuch Laws as the Magi- 
ſuch as are ſtrate ſhall make for the Publick Good; and conſe- 
appropriat- quently he may prevent People's diſpoſing of their 
ed for the Eſtates in a manner which redounds to the Prejudice 

ve of thoſe, of the Pablick, and to adjudg ſuch Diſpoſitions void. 
who per- The ſame reaſon that obliges them to make Statutes of 
form ſome Mort main and other Laws, againſt ſuch Diſpoſitions as 
Publick People would make in favor of Eccleſiaſticks, allows 
Office in. em to take away what has been given. But the Good 
rhecburch, of the Society being the only Reaſon, which gives Ma- 
and not giſtrates a Power over their Subjects Eſtates, there ap- 
 Foely ke. pears no reaſon, why they ſhou d be depriv'd of any 
_ * part thereof for the promoting of Opinions among 
em, which have no relation to the Publick Good. As 
tis not to be preſum'd, that any one, in entring into 
Civil Society, ſhould delign to give the Magiſtrate 
Power to deprive him of any part of his Eſtate for 
the Maintenance of Opinions, which no ways relate 
to the Benefit of the Publick, and which are * 
+ as "3 al, 
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ſon having under this pretext a Power over the E- 
ſtate of any other, can 85 his Repreſentatives more 
Power than himſelf bad. For wy part I ſee not how 
their Reaſoning is to be anſwer'd, who ſay, it may 
as well be preſum'd, that the Members of a Society 
have empower'd the Legiſlature to chuſe ſpeculative 
Opinions for em, as to take a part of their Eſtates 
for the Maintenance of ſuch Opinions; and that if 


it be the higheſt Injuſtice to conſtrain People to pro- 


feſs ſpeculative Opinions, which they don't believe, 
there is no more Juſtice in making them contribute 
to maintain them; particularly, if it be conſider'd, 
that they have no other effect than to promote Su- 
perſtition in a great part of the World, | 


Beſides this, when great Advantages are annext to 


ſuch Opinions, it not only happens, that Eccleſia- 
ſticks take them up, whatever they be, and invent 


a thouſand Sophiſms and diſingenuous Sabtiltys to 


maintain them, to the Prejudice of Truth; but 
Humanity alſo becomes in a manner extinct among 
Chriſtians, who are hereby divided into different 


Sets, and whoſe Eccleſiaſticks burn with implacable 
batred towards thoſe who are not of their opinion, - 
and endeavor to raiſe the like Paſſions in their 


Hearers. Nor is it to be doubted, that this is the 
Cauſe which makes Chriſtians treat one another with 
ſo much Barbarity, if it be confider'd, that ſuch 
Effects ariſe not from a Difference in thoſe Opinions 
where the Clergy have no lntereſt. | 

' This is all the Power which Men can give the Ma- 
giſtrate, in matters of Religion. And what is not 
included within theſe Bounds, is not under any hu- 
man Powers, but remains in the State of Nature, 
and depends only on God and Conſcience.” For, 

in fine, Religion does not deſcend from Father to 
Son, by Inheritance, as Land does; but every one 
hen he is capable, ought to chaſe what Church be'll 
be of: and the only Motive which ſhould determine 


Mien herein, is the Salvation of their Souls; for they _ 


are oblig d, tho all human Powers command the con- 
4s rar Y3 


al, as he thinks, prejudicial to bis Soul; ſo no Per: 
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trary, to join with that Church which a moſt 
likely.to lead em to Salvation. For the fame reaſon, 
they ought to leave other Churches, and by conſe- 
quence they have an unalienable Right to judg of 
the Conditions, whereby People are admitted to the 
Communion of any Church, before they enter into 
it. Tis not becauſe they were Members yeſterday, 
that therefore they are ſo to day, but becauſe they 
continue to approve the Doctrine of that Church; 
unleſs it might be ſuppos d, that Churches are like 
Traps, which have an eaſy Entrance, but when 
People are once in, they muſt for ever after abide 
there, either for the Pleaſure or Advantage of the 
Trap-ſetters. So that all Men, in their forming So- 
cietys for the Worſhip of God, are in the State of 
Nature ; and neither Prince nor Prieſt have more 
Power over a Peaſant, than a Peaſant bas over them, 
bat they ought alike-to be govern'd by the ſame Mo- 
tive, And altho Churches can no more than any o- 
ther voluntary Societys, aſſemble together, while 
the Members agree not on a certain Place, on Perſons 
to officiate, and other like Circumſtances ; yet no 
Perſon has a right to preſcribe herein to any other, 
and every one for himſelf has a Right to a W 
Vote, in ſuch fort as leaves a perfect Equality: For no 
Perſon has more Power over another, than that o- 
ther has over him. And every one ſhould judg for 
himſelf concerning what paſſes of this nature, not 
only when he joins himſelf to any Church, but alſo 
afterwards, - 8 
80 that if the Determination, whereon it is 
thought neceſſary to form an Aſſembly for ſerving 
God, muſt be call'd Eceleſiaſtica Government, 
there can be none more Popular than ſuch a one: 
For no one is hereby oblig'd to comply with the 
Majority of Votes, but they, who are not ſatisfy d 
with one Aſſembly, may form another after the beſt 
manner they can; for our Lord has promis d, That 
where two or three are gathered together in his Name, 
he will be in the midſt of them, Nay, the thing it 
ſelf is not to be otherwiſe underſtood, 8 - 
pt royin 


— 
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Do 
ſtroying the very Eſſence of a Church; for: who» 


ever aſſemble upon any other Motive, than of fer» 
_ Ving God after the manner they judg moſt con- 


8 —— On On _ the Name of a 
but rather an Aſſembly met together to 
make a Mockery of Divine Service. 


Tis not to be doubted, but all this is ſtrictly Remark of 
true, and agreeable to the Principles of the Refor- the Author 
mation, which could not have been lawfally made, F the B. C. 


bat upon theſe Foundations. Every one muſt con- 
feſs thus much, that reflects ever ſo little on this 


matter. But it ought to be conſider d, that Men and 


the Societys they form, cannot long cloſe in all 
things to the rigorous Obſervation of ſt fun- 
damental Laws, on which their Societys are foun- 
ded. So that in Civil Society, which is without 
doubt founded on Mens free Conſent in the State 
of Nature, many — ſoon creep in, which are 
contrary to the firſt Inſtitution ; and if Men could 
be redue d thereto without Tumults and Sedition, it 
would be wall, no doubt, to do it as often as there 
is need ſor it. But as Cuſtoms once reoted are 


not _ 'chavg'd, and that oſten great Diſorders 
are occal! 


on'd by attempting to reform them, things 
of this nature ſhould —— — It 
ought U, to be conſider d, Whether the Good in- 
tended to Society is more conſiderable, than the Ill 


it would ſuffer in endeavoring to procure that Good. 
Ay, Whether the Methods taken to attain that 


End are practicable, and there be an appearance of 


 facceeding. In caſe it be impoſſible, or ſo verx 


difficult to ſucceed, that in human Prudence a Man 
cannot promiſe himſadf a Change for the better, 
and that the Society is like to ſuffer a greater Ill for 
the curing of a leſs; it would favour of Raſhnefs, 


and alſo of Injuſtice, to attempt to redreſs ſuch an 


III. If we ought to aſpire at Perfection, we are ne- 
vertheleſs to prefer a tolerable Condition before a 
general Confuſion, which one does not know but 
may probably happen. Tis the very ſame in an 


Eccleſiaſtical Society; twere to be wiſh'd, that 


/ things 
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things went therein according to the Ideas of the 
moſt correct Reaſon. But if there are no means 
humanly ſpeaking, of remedying intirely the Diſ- 
orders there ſeen; and if, in attempting to reform 
them, Chriſtians would receive more Prejudice; 
than they cou'd expect Good from the intended 
Reformation, 'tis better to leave things as they are, 
and to have a tolerable Church than none at all. 
There isalſo a third Conſideration, which is, that 
People are often govern'd with more eaſe, and 
better by one Form of Government, to which 
they are inur'd, altho defective, than by a better 
to which they are not accuſtom'd. And in this caſe 
it would be ill to make a Change; becauſe, in point 
of Practice, the queſtion is not, what is beſt, con- 
fider'd ſimply in it ſelf; but what will prevail moſt 
on any certain People towards attaining the End of 
Eccleſiaſtical Government, that is to ſay, of Piety 
and Virtne. Tis this that makes People comply 
with many things, which otherwiſe they would have 
no regard to. All that any can do, is to admoniſn 
Chriſtians of their Diſorders by Diſeourſe and 
Books, to the end they may correct themſelves by 
little and little, if poſſible 5- and that the Ideas of 
Perfection, at which we ought to aim, be not quite 
loſt. | And if there be any Chriſtian Societys, which 
will not bear ſuch Animadverſion;” however made, as 
others think they need, they are to be abandon'd, 
as People infected with Tyranny, and others ſought 
after. But before it comes to this, People ought 
to examine what they are doing, leſt they fall from 
a leſſer Ill into a greater, which often happens. I 
don't doubt, but an Author of ſuch Ability and Pe- 
netration as the preſent, maturely conſiders all this: 
Let us now ſee the Courſe of his Reaſoning. 1 
One thing, ſays he, which has not a little contri- 
buted- to make Men believe there is ſuch a Govern- 
ment by Judges and ſupreme Tribunals, in Religious 
as in Civil Affairs, is, That the Magiſtrate annexes 
Preferments and other Advantages to the Teachers 
of his own Religion, excluſive of all others; 115 
5 tha 


to have the fame 


| Conditions, upon which People are to de admitted 


_ - 
chat be names Perſons to admit ſuch as pretend to 
theſe Employs, on certain ſtated Conditions, or to 
depoſe them on certain occaſions. The chief of the 
Clergy being herein the Magiſtrate's Deputys, and 
the —— part of em of t Nie which h 
Profit annex d to it, ſay, That the Laws all 
their Religion and their Church; and treat thoſe who 
ſeparate Gm them as Schiſmaticks, pretendi Ry 
re damn'd who are not of the Religion eſtabliſh 

dy Law. But whatever noiſe the Cletgy make here- 
upon, none ought, for that reaſon, to loſe the Right 
of | judging for himſelf in Matters of Religion, un- 
leſs he would in all Countrys be of the Religion to 
which theſe Profits are annex d. If any Magiſtrate 
has a Right of judging to what Religion theſe Pro- 
fits ſhould be annex d, all other Magiſtrates ought 

Right; and conſequently, this 
Motive ought to be no more in one Country than 
in another, the Reaſon why any ſhould embrate the 
Magiſtrate s Religion. 
As to what remains, there are no Reaſons, that 


' the Clergy can make uſe of to exclude the Magi- 
ſtrate from Eccleſiaſtical Affairs, which are not aſto- 
ether as ſtrong in favor of natural Right agai 


th 


em. If Eccleſiaſticks have a Right to preſcribe 


to Communion; does not Religion depend as much 
on them, as it would on the Magiſtrate, if he had 
ſuch a Power ? If the Right to oblige People to 
acquieſce in an Expoſition of the Scripture, be the 
fame as to make a new Scripture, is there any Sect 
ſubject to Error, that can ſovereiguly expound it ? 
In fine, no Perſon can have a Right to a certain 
End, without a like Right to make uſe of the Means 
neceſſary to attain it; ſo, if Men are oblig'd to 
ſerve God after that manner they think moſt agree- 
| 8 his Will, they muſt needs have an unaltena- 
le Right to regulate all they think neceffary there - 
to: otherwiſe they muſt be oblig'd to ſerve God in 
a manner they believe 8 to him, when 
they who govern — vine Right com mand 


it; 


CZ 
it; or elſe to continue without, any Worlbig, if the 


ernors will vot ena in things, without 
Wbich Divine ea: gs _—— fond 


125 to be pretended, That 8 Abel Nie 
he Clergy, et in this caſe t y return to the Peo- 


+ For nothing can return to them, that was not 
in e befote he Civil Power might urge fome- 


what like "this. but th the Clergy cannot; becauſe 
pretend not to hold their he bts of the P — 
Nothing cad be more ab ard than to maintain, 


t there ought ta be two Independent Powers in 
Hg "Thar otherwiſe Ipoeyenden could not 


125 fublil} when the Magiſtrate. was not -Chitif 
For ore the Coming of Jeſus Chriſt, all 
jous. Societys which were not of the Magi+ 

ſtrate s Belief, like ſo A N ee of | the 

Tews ſpread thio the Roman Empire, fo bſiſtedd by 

their natural Riker, with without e er 1 what 


People call Imperium in Imperio. Aſſemblys, which 
are not of the Magiſtrate” Fel „Can prelervetheta- 


| ſelves i in like manner by their natural Right; ſo that 

'tis altogether vain to talk of. Power, independent 
and diſfinct from the natural Rights of the People; 
as Af F Was necellary for ; Preſervation of the 


"Bar the Pretences of. the Clay ought here to. be 
10 0 in few words, who commonly maintain, Thet 
God bas eſtabliſh'd two Governments indepe 
of one andther ; one for Ecclelia tical 3 ind 

ther for Civil: That each of theſe Governments 

$ a Legiſlative and an Executive Power, without 
which they could not ſubſiſt: That the Eccleſiaſtical 
Government belongs to the Clergy by a Right that 
admits no Change, which _—_ from Chriſt 
and his Apoſtles, and which they ought toenjo ine the 

end of the World ;, That by —— of ib 
Empire, Eccleliaſticks have a Right to make — 
pe only in things indifferent, ſuch as Ceremonys, 
5 alſo in points of Faith; or to determine what 
cal ought to believe and profeſs ; That they can 
conſtrain People a * Orders, by . 2 
ccle- 


ie 


_ 
Eccleſiaſtical Cenſures,) the Effeds' wherebf, 


they, are infinitelx moxę to/bedreaded than all 
Puniſhments of Civil Power; ſince tis no leſs than 


ſhatti and delivering over to da- 
tan fach as are ſo unhappy as to incur" theſe Cen- 
ſores: That as no Perſon can be admitted into the 


Church but by them, they have alſo a Right to ex- 


clude ſuch as they judg ought to be excluded, and 
to oblige other ena eg Ae having any Com- 
merce with them: That for the [exercifng their 


Juriſdiction, they can eſtabliſh Judges, cite Wit- 


neſfes,'and do what they judg fir to maintain it: 
That they are the only Jadges, under God, of the 
Extent of their Juriſdiction; and that conſequently 
they can excommunicate their ſpiritual Subjects, for 
every thing which they judg à Contempt of their 
Authority, a Contumacy, or Difobedience : That 
they have a great advantage above the Laity, be- 
cauſe'they are capable of the higheſt Employs, as 
— —— tn thoſe 
impious Uſurpation, and'a ge, in thoſe 
who have nor the Holy Spirit given them by Impo- 
ſition of Hands of the true Succeffors of the Apo- 
les, to exerciſe any Juriſdiction, or Office Eccle- 


ſiaſtical: That all that the Laity can do herein, is 
voic of it ſelf, becauſe they han t the Call; which 
cannot be given, but by thofe who ſucceed in a 


right Line from the Rpoſtſes. 
Ihe Confequence hereof ur That their Authority 


| BehemoſtAblolure the moſt Arbitrary, the molt 
Unlichited, and the moſt Unaccountable of an | 


a- 
mong Men: For in being thus veſted Sithour the 
Intervention of the People, or thoſe who repteſent 
them, they can never be'call'd to account for their 


Male- Adminiſtration 5 ſeeing they depend only on 


God, from whom'rhey receive their Power. + 
This is the Opinion, which the Author pretends 
to confute in ten Chapters, which are ful} of Matter, 


and deſerve to be read with care; of which I ſhall 
only here give the Contents, becauſe 1 have not room 
enough to ſpeak of — large, and that it 0 
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„ | mach better u. ger the Original ; The Author 
of pt rs ee ap PETR =, 


1 


1. That theft cant be two Independent Pewersi 


f 3 ſame Society. 
2. That the Spi 27 which ggg 
| 9 to the Divine 


are either ſuch a 
only beftow'd on the Apo- 


Nature, or elſe * 
files : And that both theſe ſerve em as a Pretence 
for inu the Rights of the People, and of 
their Repreſentatives. 
3. That the Clergy's s pretending to have a Right to 
| exclude People from the Church of Chrift, is 4s 
abſurd, ad their claiming a Power to debar em 
from the publick Worſhip is uncharitable ; And 
that this Cuftom was horrom d from the Heathen 
Priefts, particularly the Druids; whereby they 
have acquir d to themſelves an Unlimited Antho- 
mw of the Advantages they gain'd by it. 
5 4. at tis inconſiſtent with the Reaſon, Deſigi and 
1 of Ecclefiaftical Diſcipline, that there ſhow'd 
8 particular Immutable Farm of it, ar any 
84% Pe erſons with an Unalterable ieht. to na- 
a it; but that Men are oblig d, according to 
the Circumftances they are under, to alter and vary * 
all things relating to it, as they. judg moft condu- 
cing tothe End for which that was inſtitut ed. 
J. The Clergy's endeavouring at an Inde 
Power, not only prevents the further 2 
= G oſpel, but 15 os cauſe of its havi 
loft ſo much ground. 
= That the Clergy's claiming an Ind nt Power, 
x of all things the moſt deſtructiue to the Inte- 
reſt of Religion, and is the Cauſe of thoſe Cor- 
ruptions under which Chriftianity labours. 
7. That this a, tu of an Independent Power in 
any Set © „ makes all Reformation un- 


lamful, 22555 — they who are ſuppos d to have 


this Power do conſent. Y | 
+ That the Clergy's pretending t to an Independent 
Power, has bee the ** of infinite A , 


EDN 


| 9. The th 7 of none {a 


— Tents 
de —— 5 exceptthoſe who deri ve -_ Power : 
by a continu-d and 12 Succeſton in the 


—— Church frum the Apoſtles, * the 
— ng of ei 57 . 
* Cathalict Church capi 5 are 


| of tbeſe haue Power to mate Clergymen except for 
elyes : and that the contrary Opinion neceſ- 


farily "ſuppoſes a Uninerſas Biſhop or. . 


The Author, who is laid to has Civilian, mak 
tains all this by ſeveral Reaſonings, ſeveral Exam- 
ples, and ſeveral Authoritysof Engliſh Writers and 
others; and pleads his Cauſe with great Strength. 
There has not been a Book on this Subject wrote 


2 with ſo much Force and fine Reaſoning ;z wherein 


the Proofs of what is advanc'd are taken from the 
firſt Principles, on which both Civil and anti 
cal Societys are founded. | 
As to what remains, the Author ticks be. may | 
juſtly hope, that none will blame him, that, as a 
Man, hk has defended . the Natural Rights of Man- 
kind; nor that, as a Chriſtian, he bas endeavour d 
to cut up Antichriſtian Prieſicraft by the Roots. 
He unagines, that all true Proteſtants will approve 
his Endeavors to maintain, in their full Extent; the 
Foundations whereon the Reformation is built, and 
to re · unite the Spirits of Proteſtants, who live un- 
der different Forms of Government. 

Hie believes alſo, That the National Church of 
England muſt approve his Deſign ; becauſe tis the 
only Method that can juſtify its.Conſtitution, which 

| ſuppoſesthe Clergy to ee on the Royal Autho- 


| ought not, he thinks, to take it ill, that they bave an 
4 given _ to  refure his Reaſonings: . 


"Badys independent on each other; and that none | 


As to tho, e who are not of his Opinion, they TR 


For 
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blacken hi 


| (300 
For if they have Truth on their fide, 'twill prove a 
Means to render it triumphant. The more Truth 
is ſearch d into, the mare it ſhines, eſpecially if 
ſuch as defend it have the Adventages of Senſe and 
Learning. If any Eccleſiaſticks ſhould go about to 
n, he recommends bumſelf to the Protec- 
tion of the Laity, whoſe Intereſt he defends; and 
who have reaſon to ene e thoſe, who can write 


on this Subject, to do their utmoſt in defence of 


Publick Liberty. gg. | 
There ſhould yet be ſame what more faid of the 
Preface, which is long, and particularly relates to 
the Conſtitution of the Church of England. If the 
Clergy form a particular and Independent Gover n- 
ment; tis neceſſary, according to this Author, that 
they have Power, , To make Laws. 2h, To 
execute them. 30), To tranſmit this Power to their 


 Succeſſors,' He pretends to make appear, that by 


the Laws and Cuſtoms of England, the Clergy, at 

leaſt ſince the Time of HI. 8. have neither the Au- 

thority to make Laws, or execute them, nor yet to 
ive any ſuch Authority to others, without the Or- 

er and expreſs Conſent of King and Parliament, 

ich nothing can have the Force of a Law 

e np pol be 


without which 
in England. in 7 ii f 8 l 
There ate here a great many ſmart Strokes againſt 
the High-Churchmen, whom be makes to paſs for Ja- 
cobites, and for People who have a great Inclination 
for a new kind of Popery : He applys to theſe a fine 
Say ing of my Lord Falkland, taken out of Rufh- 
wart h s Collections, Vol. 4. p. 184. As Sir Tha. 
Mone, ſaid he, ſays ol the Caſuiſts, Their Buſs 
<< neſs was not to keep Men from ſinningꝑ, but to in- 
form them how nigh they might venture without 
decoming guilry, Quam prope ad peccatum fine pecca- 
to liceat accedere; ſo it ſeems their Work (meani 
the Prelates in the time of C. 1.) was to try ho 
much of a Papiſt might be brought in without Fo- 


per y, and to deſtroy as much as they could of the 


* Goſpel, without bringing themſelves into daiger 
© of being 'detiroy'd by Law. The Author quoxes 
2 EN Cextain 


Y, there 
England, who carry the Eeeleſkiftical 
in 2 Proteſtant Kingdom, chan 
| ch does in a Popiſh': Their Pro- 
jets 8 without overturning every 
ching, and without falling into a worſt Eſtate than 
ſuffer in any Popith Country: Theſe People, 
if they had the upper band, would exconmunicate 
Kings who diſpleasd them, and plate others in 
it rooms, as their Behaviour, in refuſing to 
take the Oaths, makes ſufficiently appear: Tis pro- 
bable, that our Author aims only at this ſort of Men, 
and that he has no deſign againſt rhe Church ofa 
far from bi Books which: made erg er, 
Im his which mainta ; 
that the Civil Society has a Right to chuſe her own 
Ecclefiaſtical Government; ſo that N 
vernment, being eftabliſh'd by the Laws of England, 
it muſt continue as long as thoſe Laws. Aud there's 
no likelihood, that they l he chang d in this reſpect: 
They, who make but ſmall account of theſe Laws, 
and who fear that if Ertlefiaſtical Governinent be 
not otherwiſe founded, it will ſoon totter, don't 
ſufficiently reffect on the State of human Affairs. 
Tis a vain thing to preach upa Divine Right; if the 
Laws of Men are contrary to it, People will ſcarce 
e of having it eſtabliſn d, as may be 
for example, in the Proteſtants on this ſide 
the Water, who are no more mowd at what the 
Higb · Churchmen ſay in England of Devine Rigbr, 
than if they ſaid not one word of it; and Who 
readily obey the Eccleſiaſtical Laws enacted by the 
Sovereign Authority. Suppoſe the Reaſons, brought 
for the Divine Rigbt of Epiſcopal Government, are 
good, as they are in effect in ſome reſpects: Tis 
difficult to make People comprehend em, who yet 
euiſily comprebend the Sovereign's Will thereupon, 
and chearfully obey, when accuſtom d to it. For 
my part, I comprehend not, that there's more Dan- 
ger of England's becoming Presbyterian, Fn 3 
1 > . * N 0 an 5 


Ad ber ee 


that this will never happen in Zo 
vernment be wholly overturn d hy a 
As tis here the Intereſt of the State, 


 _ The true Expedient to prevent a 


as ſoon as 


fare of Credulity be requir'd, as that People Thould 


there is yet Ignorance. enough among the Laity to ſupport 
the Ar of the Clergy. Quite contrary, twere 


| might. reſt aſſur d, 


_ Miniſtry is | ordinarily the principal 


(32) 1 
land, ue fe 
Unleis = 
foreign Power. 
at things 
ſhould remain in the Condition they are, ſo tis in Eng- 


us who woul 


land; and twould be unjaſt to diſturb the State of 
the Church with new Opinions, the Conſequences of 


which are dangerous, and ſuch as few will venture 
upon, under pretence of preventing an Ill, which 
may never happen. Aſter all, they muſt be Men 
who wou'd introduce Opinions contrary to the Laws 
in being; and another ſet of Men might as well pre- 
tend a Right of changing theſe, if they thought 
nge in any 
Form of Government, is'to take care that Abuſes do 
not creep into it; or if they do, that — redreſt 
ible; that Perſons of Merit be prefer d, 
and not Flatterers, who have no other Quality to 
recommend them than that of making Court to thoſe 
who can prefer em: And beſides, that no ſich Mea- 


put out their Eyes for any others Pleaſure; and in 
fine, that the Eccleſiaſticks be oblig'd to live ſo, as 
the Laity ſhould have reaſon to honour them. on 


Our Author relates a notable Saying of ' a Clergy- 
of the 


man, who preſented his Book of the Contempt | 
Clergy to the late Ld Halifax, who told him, he had 
forgot the principal Cauſe of the N 
i. e. T hat the Laity were much enlightned; to which 


* 


this Divine reply d very frankly, God be prais'd, 


e 30 py ny Rage the * Ri, 
1 olt Enli among the Laity: They- 
% al Gar no bo nor wink of 
changing the leaſt matter in Eccleftaitical Diſcipline, 
fo hangar was tolerable ; the ill Conduct o any : 

which 


ls 


makes People deſre a change in Government. 
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